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agree that for lessons of this type, a class should not -exceed
five-and-thirty, and that, if the group spirit is to be a reality, it
should not be less than a dozen.
The "house" But a well-organized school is grouped for other
system purposes besides instruction. Notably it is
grouped also for games and sports. In a large
boarding school, where the pupils live in "houses," a natural
and convenient grouping at once presents itself for this purpose,
and it is to the great boarding schools that English education
at large is supremely indebted at this point. The adaptation
of the "house" system to the circumstances of a day school,
whether for boys or for girls, is a marked feature in the
development of secondary education in England since the
beginning of the present century.
Boarding schools The fact that the house system originated
in the great boarding schools, and that from
them the idea has found its way, more or less, into day schools
of all kinds, is only one aspect of the greater fact that, from the
nature of the case, it is in the boarding schools that the com-
munity spirit is seen in its full strength. And since the benign
working of a strong community spirit depends much upon
leadership, the prominent leaders among the pupils themselves
constitute a factor of the greatest importance in such a school
Thomas Arnold has shared the common fate of the great
Victorians in being taken down from his exalted pedestal, and
in having his foibles as well as his virtues made plain to be
seen. No doubt the official biographies presented pictures
that were far too good to be entirely true. But when iconoclasm
has done its worst, it appears to remain true of Arnold that he
did a great work in fortifying the system which brings the best
elements in the school definitely on the side of law and order.
It may also be true of him that he was essentially an autocrat,
who placed his prefects in the position of autocrats in their